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FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


BY REV. F. W. P. GREENWOOD. 


The voice of the Lord is upon the waters ; the voice of the glo- 
rious God; the Lord thundereth over the great waters.—[Psalm 
xxix. iii. Old Translation. 

Tuere is a power and beauty, I may say a divinity, 
in rushing waters, felt by all who acknowledge any sym-~ 
pathy with nature. The mountain stream, leaping 
rock to rock, and winding, foaming, and glancing h 
its devious and stony channels, arrests the eye of the 
most careless or business-bound traveller; sings to the 
heart and haunts the memory of the man of taste and 
imagination, and holds, as by some undefinable spell, 
the affection of those who inhabit its borders. A water- 
fall, of even a few feet in height, will enliven the dullest 
scenery, and lend a charm to the loveliest ; while a high 
and headlong cataract has always been ranked among 
~ amp: objects to be found in the compass of the 
globe. 

It is no matter of surprise, therefore, that lovers. ot 
nature perform journies of homage to that sovereign of 
cataracts, that monarch of all pouring floods, the Falls 
cf,Niagara. It is no matter of surprise, that, although 
situated in what might have been called,.a few years 
ago, but cannot be now, the wilds of North America, 
five hundred miles from the Atlantic coast, travellers 
from all civilized parts of the world have encountered 
all the difficulties and fatigues of the path, to behold 
this prince of waterfalls amidst its ancient solitudes, 
and thet, more recently, the broad highways to its do- 
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minions have been thronged. By universal consent, it 
has long ago been proclaimed one of the wonders of the 
world. It is alone in its kind.—Though a waterfall, it 
is not to be compared with other waterfalls. In its ma- 
jesty, its supremacy, and its influence on the soul of 
man, its brotherhood is with the living ocean and the 
eternal hills, 

I am humbly conscious that no words of mine can 
give an adequate description, or convey a satisfactory 
idea, of Niagara Falls. But having just returned from 
a visit to them,* with the impression which they made 
upon my mind fresh and deep, I may hope to impart at . 
least a faint image of that impression to the minds of 
those who have not seen them, and retouch, perhaps, 
some fading traces in the minds of those who have. - 

- And if I can call the attention of any to this glorious 
object as a work of God, and an echo of the voice of 
God: if by any thing which I may fitly say of it, I can ~ 
quicken the devotion of one breast, I s feel that I 
have not unworthily expressed my sense of obligation 
for having been permitted to behold it myself. 

I will not begin my description with the cataract itself, 
but take you back to the great lake from which the Nia- 
gara flows, so that you may go down its banks as I did, 
and approach the magnificent scene with a knowledge 
regularly and accumulatively gained of its principal ac- 
cessaries. For the river and the lake, nay, the whole 
superb chain of rivers and lakes, should be taken inte 
view, when we would conceive as we ought of the Falls 
of Niagara. 

As we approach the town of Buffalo, which is situated 

. near the eastern extremity of Lake Erie, that wide- 

_ spread sheet of water opens to the sight. If the travel- 
ler has never seen the ocean, he may here imagine that 
he sees it. If he has, he will say that it is a sea view 
which here lies before him. As he looks to the west, 
the horizon only bounds the liquid expanse; and it is 
not till he descends to the shore, and marks the peculiar, 
quiet, and exact level of the even and sleeping lake, that 
he will find any thing to remind him that he is not on 
the coast of the salt and swelling sea. Four miles 








* The visit was made with some friends in July, 1831. 
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north from Buffalo we come to the village of Black 
Rock,* and it is here that the boundaries of the lake 
contract, and its waters begin to pour themselves out 
through the sluiceway of the Niagara river. The river 
is at this place about a quarter of a mile broad; dnd, as 
I gazed on its dark and deep and hurrying stream, I felt 
a.sensation of interest stealing over me, similar to that 
which I have experienced in redding of the preparations 
of men for some momentous expedition, Opposite 
Black Rock, on the Canada side, is the village of Wa- 
terloo, to which we were ferried over, and from which 
we commenced our ride down the river, which runs 
north into Lake Ontario. There is also a road on the 
American side, from Buffalo to the Falls, a distance, 
either way, of about fifteen miles. 

From Waterloo we pass on by a level road, immedi- 
ately on the western bank of the Niagara, and observe 
that the river continually becomes wider, till at length it 
divides into two streams, which sweep round an island 
several miles in length. They then unite again, forming 
one stream as before, only that it is increased in breadth 
and swiftness. And now the interest thickens, and 
begins to grow intense. Hitherto we had been travel- 
ling on the side of a large river, it is true, but one not 
* much distinguished otherwise, either by its motion, its 
shape, or the beauty of its borders. We are obliged to 
call on ourselves to consider where we are, and whither 
we are going; for Niagara itself seems unconscious of 
the grand associations with which it is freighted. It 
moves as if unmindful, or as not caring to put the tra- 
veller in mind, that.its waters have come down through 
the whole length of Erie from the far away Huron, 
Michigan, Superior ; that they are just about to. rush 
over the wondrous precipice below, and then are to has- 
ten forward into another majestic lake, and from it are 
to pass through the portals of a thousand islands, and 
the alternate rapids and lakes of a noble and romantic 
river, washing the feet of cities,t and so to flow on into 





* According to 7, Featherstonhaugh, Editor of the Monthly 


American Journal of Geology and Natural Science, the ‘seams and 
atches of dark-colored chert contained in the beds of carboniferous 
imestone,’ have furnished ita name to this village. 

t Montreal and Quebee ee St. Lawrence, 
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the all-receiving sea. ~ Weare obliged to remember this, 
I say; for the unpretending waters, though i 
forward continually and intently, have thus far told us 
nothing, themselves, of their long pilgrimage behind, or 
the yet more eventful journeys before them. But here, 
as-they are meeting round Grand Island, they break 
their silence and speak, and the whole scene becomes 
full of spirit and meaning. Here, about three miles 
from the Falls, you see the white crested rapids tossing 
in the distance before you. Here, even in the most un» 
favorable state of the weather, you hear the voice of the 
cataract, pervading the air with its low, monotonous, 
continuous roar. And here you see a column of misy 
rising up, like a smoke in distant woods, and designating 
the sublime scene over which it is immediately hanging. 
J know not that I was afterward more prec afiscted, 
even by the Falls themselves, than I was by the sight 
of this ever changing and yet never absent guide, thi 
cloudy pillar, this floating, evanescent, and yet eternal 





testimony, which pointed out to me the exact spot which © 


had been for so many years as a shrine to thousands; 
which I had heard of and read of so long, and which { 
had myself so often visited, though not in person, yet 
with my reverential wishes, with my mind, and with m 
heart. Childhood came baek to me, with. its indistinct, 
but highly wrought and passionate images, maps were 
unrolled, books were opened; paintings were spread; 
measurements were recalled; all the efforts which the 
art of man had made, all the tributes which his spirit had 
offered, at the call of the great cataract; all these asso- 
ciations, with other dream-like thoughts of the wilder- 
ness, the lake, and the stream, rose up unbidden and 
with power within me, as I steadfastly regarded that 
significant, far off mist, and knew that 4 too, was soon 
4o stand on the consecrated spot, and see, and feel. 

A mile or two is soon passed, and now we turn a little 
from the road to the right, in order to have a new view 
of the rapids. These occupy the whole breadth of the 
river, from shore to shore, and extend half a mile back 
from the Falls, and are formed by the rush of the entire 
bedy of waters down a rough bed, the descent of which 
in the course of this half mile is-fifty feet. Here all is 
tumult and impetuous haste, The view is something 
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like that of the sea in’a violent gale—Thousands of 
waves dash eagerly forward, and indicate the interrup- 
tions whith they meet with from the hidden rocks, by 
ridges and streaks of foam. Terminating this angry 

icture, you distinguish the crescent run of the British 
Fall, over which the torrent pours and disappears. The 
wilderness and the solitude of the scene are strikingly 
impressive. Nothing that lives is to be seen in its 
whole extent. Nothing that values its life, ever dares 
venture it there. The waters refuse the burden of man, 
and of man’s works. Of this they give fair and audi- 
ble warning, of which all take heed. They have one 
engrossing object before them, and they go to its accom- 
plishment alone. 

Returning to the road, we ride the last half mile, as- 
cendiag gradually, till we come to the public house. 
A footpath through the garden at the back of the house, 
and down a steep and thickly wooded bank, brings us 
upon Table Rock, a flat ledge of limestone, forming the 
brink of the precipice, the upper stratum of which is a 
jagged shelf, no more than about a foot in thickness, 
jutting out over the gulf below. . Here the whole scene 
breaks upon us. Looking up the river, we face the 
grand crescent, called the British or Horseshoe Fall. 
Opposite to us is Goat Island, which divides the Falls, 
and lower down fo the left, is the American Fall. And 
what is the first impression made upon the beholder? 
Decidedly, I should say that of beauty; of sovereign, 
majestic beauty, it is true, but still that of beauty, soul- 
filling beauty, rather than of awful sublimity. Every 
thing ison so large a scale; the height of the cataract 
is so much ards. by its breadth,* and so much con- 
cealed hy the volumes of mist which wrap and shroud 
its feet; you stand so directly on the same level with 
the falling waters; you see so large a portion of them 
at a considerable distance from you; and their roar 
comes up so moderated from the deep abyss, that the 
loveliness of the scene, at first sight, is permitted to 
take precedence of its grandeur. Its coloring alone is 
of the most exquisite kind. The deep sea-green of the 
centre of the crescent, where it is probable the greatest 


me Horseshoe Fall is 150 feet; its breadth 2376 
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mass of water falls, lit up with successive flashes of 
foam, and contrasted with the rich, creamy whiteness of 
the two sides or wings of the same crescent; then the 
sober gray of the opposite precipice of Goat Island, 
crowned with the luxuriant foliage of its forest trees, 
and connected still further on with the pouring snows 
of the greater and less American Falls; the agitated 
and foamy surface of the waters at the bottom of the 
Falls, followed by the darkness of their hue as they 
sweep along through the perpendicular gorge beyond ; 
the mist, floating about and veiling objects with a soft 
ening indistinctness; and-the bright rainbow which is 
constant to the sun—altogether form a combination of 
color, changing too with every change of light, eve 
variation of the wind, and every hour of the day, which 
the painter’s art cannot imitate, and which nature her- 
self has perhaps only effected here. 
[To be concluded.] 











ATTRIBUTES OF MAN. 
Extract from an oration delivered at Madison College, 
Penn., by the Rev. H. B. Bascom. 

Man is, perhaps, the most singularly constituted being 
in the high scale of heaven’s mysterious workmanship ; 
and if we except the heavenly intelligences, he stands 

re-eminent among all the works of God. Uniting in 
himself a thousund modifications of matter and the end- 
less varieties of mind; by his material. part connected 
with things terrestrial; by the immaterial claimin 
alliance with a higher and nobler world above ; m 
and immortal in his complex nature; tending to the 
tomb, and yet superior to its ravages; ever converging 
to corruption and the darkness of the grave, and yet con- 
scious of undying energies within—he presents us with 
a problem in the science of being, the solution of which 
can only be realized in a direct communication from the 
Creator to the creature—of whose mysterious formation 
and attributes we are now speaking. Man seems in 
himself to unite the diversities of created nature, and 
stands forth not unaptly to the contemplation of intelli- 
gence as an epitome of being—an abridgement of the 
universe! Of the primitive condition and. ultimate 
destination of man it cannot be necessary for us to speak 
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at length here. Nature, tradition, and inspiration unite 
in their testimony, that he left the hand of the Creator 
combining in himself the elements of an existence 
splendid in its structure and boundless in prospect. 

Endued with the high and distinguishing attributes 
of intelligence, volition, and emotion, man is distin- 
guished as occupying the summit of creation’s visible 
pyramid, and prepared to move forward forever with firm 
and “ohniiel tread in the paths of virtue, of science, 
and of moral illumination. 

The phenomena attendant upon the original formation 
of man stamped upon him the signature of his value, 
and intimated in no obscure way the part he was to act 
in the great drama of existence. The manifestations of 
nature, his own consciousness, and the affirmation of the 
Being who made him, all gave notice that he was des- 
tined to run a high career amid the eventful and un- 
known fortunes of creation. 

Man’s intellectual dominion is almost without limit, 
His knowledge of the present, compared with the past, 
and reaching forward to the future, enables him to ar- 
range and classify important and kindred facts upon the 
grand principle of induction, and hand them down to 
future generations as the well-attested record of expe- 
rience. New and more ample fields of discovery con- 
tinually open before him, and he only ceases to learn 
with the termination of his earthly being. And, indeed, 
it is not at all improbable that the virtuous and good be- 
yond the grave will continue to increase the sum of 
knowledge by observation, intuition, and intercourse, 
until universal nature shall be spread out before the 
eye of the heavenly inhabitant as a boundless exhibition 
of the infinite God! It is the distinguishing prerogative 
of man, while all the living creatures with which he 
finds himself surrounded are necessarily confined within 
the narrow and grovelling limits fired and defined by 
instinct, to extend his researches beyond his. own imme- 
diate wants and concerns, and delight and improve 
himself in the contemplation of the universe. 

The wide and impressive prospects of this fair creation 
ate all before him. The glory of the heavens, the 
beauty of the earth, and the grandeur of the ocean, the 
hill, the dale, the mine, the quarry, afford an intensity 
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of delight, a force of appeal, calculated to improve and 
mend the heart. They all hold one common language, 
and that language is directed to man—the only terres- 








trial being who is capable of intelligent admtiration. 








CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES WITH SUITABLE RE« 
FLECTIONS, 


THE GREAT ASTRONMICAL MIRACLE. 
Sun stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 
{Lilustrated by an explanatory plate.} 

The stupendous miracle recorded in the book of 
Joshua, when the Prophet “ said in the sight of Israel, 
Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou moon in 
the valley of Ajalon,” has for centuries been a fruitful 
subject of discussion and controversy. Scoffers and in 
fidels have made it the. pretext for impugning the au- 
thenticity of the scriptures, some asserting that so sud- 
den a suspension of the most important motions in the 
universe would have produced irremediable confusion, 
and others declaring that as this miracle supposes the 
Earth to be the centre of the Solar system, which is, 
demonstrably, false philosophy, they find in it sufficient 
evidence that the k:story could never have been dictated 
by the Spirit of Truth. On the other hand, the ablest 
astronomers and Divines have laboured to show that the 
miracle was wrought without the production of any 
violent change in the known laws of nature, and that 
the terms employed in the text, when rightly under 
stood, convey nothing contrary te the established prin- 
ciples of the true system of the universe. In presenting 
the present simple explanation to our youthful readers, 
we wish them to bear in mind that we do not pretend 
to say how the miracle was performed, but merely to 
show how easily the idle objections brought against it 
may be obviated; the endeavour to trace the operations 
of omnipotence is at all times innocent when made in @ 
becoming spirit, with the full conviction that the God 
of nature is the master and not the servant of his own 
laws which he can suspend or alter as his unerring™ 
wisdom may see fit, and with an unwavering assurance” 
that though our finite faculties may fail to discover how” 
these things were done, yet were they so, because 
“the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” us 
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The preceding cut is intended to answer 2 double 
purpose. It is first a map showing the geographical 
situation and distances of the principal places upon the 
scene of the miracle. These are designated by letters 
and may be understood by turning to the references. 
It is also a dial, having the hours marked around it 
those during which the daylight and twilight continued 
being distinguished by the lighter shading from those 
of the night, to show what number of hours was requi- 
red to unite the last daylight of the first day with the 
first daylight of the second, to make both days one 
centinuation of light; that being the time of the dura- 
tion of the miracle. 
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Tlie plate represents the supposed hérizon which 
might be visible to Joshua; the Sun rising in the 
north east and continuing his course till he had nearly 
reached the north west part of the heavens, where at 
half past seven o’clock he is supposed to be naturally 
setting, and the twilight commencing. This evening 
twilight is represented as lasting till near nine o’clock, 
from nine till three in the morning as wholly dark; 
about three o’clock the day begins to break, und the 
morning twilight ends in perfect day, at sunrise about 
half past four o’clock. During all this time, the moon 
being nearly full, would be above the horizon, having 
risen about five or six o’clock in the evening, and not 
setting till about five o’click the next morning. 

The distance of the towns mentioned in the scriptute 
riarrative may be measured by a scale of ten miles t6 
the inch, the white path marks the course of Joshua’s 
army. 

The passage in which the miracle is recorded ‘stands 
verbally thus: “ Joshua went from Gilgal] ; attacked the 
enemy at Gibeon ; drove them to the ascent to Bethoron, 
to Azekah and Makedah. As they were going down 
to Bethoron, a violent hail storm overtook them and by 
this was the chief slaughter of them made. Then 
spake Joshua to the Lord, and he said in the eyes of 
Israel, “Sun on Gibeon continue, and moon, in the val- 
ley of Ajalon.” The original words are taken to imply, 
not the bodies of the sun and moon, but their light, by 
which a day of twelve hours was lengthened out to 
twenty-four. What our translators have rendered thé 
midst of heaven, is also translated the divison, which 

‘may mean the horizon, the grand natural division which 
strikes every eye, separating the wpper from the under 
heavens. Rabovis literally translated, the valley of 
Oaks. “Here the enemy was posted, probably among 
the oak trees, and here Vidhan would naturally desire 
the moon to shine in order to distinguish and attack 
them. Two words in the original denote the delay of 
the great lights. “Solar rays upon Gibeon stay.” 

The very phrase seems to tatahe that he was then w 

the edge of the horizon, and his rays gilding the hill of 
Gideon. And the solar ray remained level and the 
lunar stayed,” stood equally bright during the whole 
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time of the miracle. Joshua must certainly have seen 
both luminaries at the instant he spoke, hence this could 
not have happened at the full moon, when she does not 
rise till the sun sets; nor at the new moon when her 
dark side being turned to the earth, she is invisible, and 
from that time till she enters her first quarter gives no 
available light. It being then nearly full moon, the 
sun as in the plate was nearly opposite to her m the 
heavens, which could only happen near the evening, 
when daylight was about to fail, and Joshua addressed 
his prayer to the Lord to lengthen out the day, by com- 
manding the two great lights to stay their courses. 
He wanted more time to consummate the destruction of 
his enemies, and could never have put up such a petition 
at an early part of the day. 

Again, as since Joshua crossed Jordan on the tenth 
day of the first month, he had subdued Jericho, Ai, &c. 
these operations must have taken up some months, per- 
haps three, which supposition brings us to midsummer, 
when the sun is in his highest nerthern station; when 
many days together are apparently of equal length, and 
the sun, even in Judaa, would be fifteen hours above 
the horizon; adding to which an hour and a half each 
for the morning and evening twilight, would make 
eighteen hours of natural light; so that to maintain the 
solar light six hours, until it would naturally have risen 
again in the morning would answer the nature and pur- 
poses of this miracle. 

At noon day the light of the moon could not be 
wanted ; while, in the absence of the sun, at or near 
her full, it would shine with great brightness, giving 
light quite sufficient for military purposes. If therefore 
we suppose her to have risen at five in the afternoon, 
she would begin to be bright about the time of sunset- 
ting, and increasing her light till the hour of eight, would 
continue shining from that hour till ‘epleciied by the 
rising of the sun. From this it appears, there was no 
necessity that the moon should be confined to only one 
part in the heavens, she might traverse the whole hea- 








‘vens during this night.transformed to day. Now if 


the sun did so revolve all night on the edge of the hor- 
rizon,.a8 he is well known to do during many 
together, —— the polar summer, he must have affor- 
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ded a light to the hemisphere below the horizon, in very 
nearly the same degree ; relieving the inhabitants from 
the double night they would otherwise have had to pass 
through, and giving the Antipodes of Joshua an almost 
equal share of light with that which he enjoyed. Had 
so remarkable a circumstance occurred, some traces:of it 
would of course be expécted in the records of the more 
polished nations and the traditions of the less civilized. 
Accordingly in the Chinese annals, and the Greek his- 
torian Herodotus, this great event appears to be pointed 
out, obscurely to be sure, but with sufficient distinctness 
to corroborate this stupendous fact. 











HISTORICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE HOLY LAND—No. Vil. 
VALLIES AND PLAINS. 

Numerous VaL.izs are mentioned in Scripture: the 
three most memorable of these are, 

1. The Vare or Srppim, in which Abraham discom- 
fitted Cherdorlaomer, and his confederate emirs or kings, 
Gen. xiv. 2—10. : 

2. The Vatuey or Exan, which lies about three 
miles from Bethlehem on the road to Jaffa: it is cele 
brated as the spot where David defeated and slew 
Goliath. (1 Sam. xvii.) “ Nothing has ever occured 


to alter the appearance of the country. The very brook - 


whence David chose him five smooth stones has been 
noticed by many a thirsty pilgrim, journeying from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem; all of whom must pass it in their 
way.” 

3 The narrow Variey or Hinnom lies at the foot of 
Mount Sion, and is memorable for the inhuman 
barbarous, as well as idolatrous.worship, here paid to 
Moloch ; to which idol parents sacrificed their smili 
offspring by making them pass through the fire. 


Kings xxiii. 10. 2 Chron. xxviii. 3.) To drown the la-- 


mentable shrieks of the children thus immolated, ma- 
sical instruments (in Hebrew termed Tuph) were 
played ; whence the spot, where the victims were burnt, 
was called gin rom the same circumstances Ge- 
Hinnom (which in Hebrew denotes the Valley of Hin- 
nom, and from which the Greek word I'séwa, Gehenna, 
is derived,) is sometimes used to denote hell or hell-fire. 
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“The country of Judea, being mountainous and rocky, 
is fall of Caverns; to which the inhabitants were ac- 
customed to flee for shelter from the incursions of their - 
enemies, Judg. vi. 2. 1 Sam. xiii. 6. xiv. 11.) Some 
of these caves were very capacious: that of Engedi 
was so large, that David and six hundred men con- 
cealed themselves in its sides; and Saul entered the 
mouth of the cave without perceiving that any one was 
there. 

Numerous fertile and level tracts are mentioned in 
the sacred volume, under the title of Prams. Three 
of these are particularly worthy of notice, viz. 

1. The Pram or tHE Mepirerranean Sea, which 
reached from the river of Egypt to Mount Carmel. 

2. The tract between Gaza and Joppa was simply 
called the Pram: in this stood the five principal cities 
of the Philistine satrapies, Ascalon, Gath, Gaza, Ekron 
or Accaron, and Azotus or Ashtod. 

3. The Plain of Jezreel or of Esdraelon, also called 
the Great Piain (the Armageddon of the Apocalypse) : 
it extends from Mount Carmel and the Mediterranean 
to the place where the Jordan issues from the Sea of 
Tiberias, through the middle of the Holy Land. amis 
plain is enclosed on all sides by mountains, and iscul- 
tivated. 
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JUDEA. 

When you travel in Judea, the heart is at first filled 
with profound disgust ; but when, passing from solitude 
to solitude, boundless space opens before you, this dis- 
gust wears off by degrees, and you feel a sacred awe, 
which, so far from depressing the soul, imparts life, and 
elevates the genius. Extraordinary appearances every 
where proclaim a land teeming with miracles ; the burn- 
ing sun, the towering eagle, the barren fig-tree, all the 
poetry, all the pictures of scripture are here. Every 
name commemorates a mystery ; every hill re-echoed 
the accents of a prophet. himself has spoken in 
these regions: dried up rivers, riven rocks, half open 
sepulchres, attest the prodigy: the desert still appears 
mute with terror, and you would imagine that it had 
never presumed to interrupt the silence since it heard 
the awful voice of the Eternal. 
























































MOUNT SINAL 


Tus most memorable mountain, upon which Moses 
was permitted to speak with God himself, and to re- 
ceive the Decalogue from the hands of the Almighty, 
stands in a kind of peninsula formed by the arms of 
the»Red Sea, one extending northward, called the 
Galph of Kolsum, and the other extending east, called 
the Gulph of Elan. The Arabs call it Gibel Moessa the 
mountain of Moses, or by way of eminence El Tor, 
The Mountain. The wilderness of Sinai, where the 
Israelites encamped almost a year, and where Moses 
erected the Tabernacle of the Cotickanms is considerabl 
elevated above the rest of the country; the ascent to it 
is very rocky, and the wilderness itself consists of a 

lain, nearly twelve miles long, on all sides surrounded 
by rocks and eminences. he adjacent country @ 
ars as if it had been an ocean of lava, which, whi 
it was running literally mountains high, had been sud- 
denly commanded to stand still! Towards the nothern 
extremity of this plain appear two high mountains; the 
highest is Sinai, the other Horeb, which stands west 
of Sinai, the shadow of which at sun-rise, covers Ho- 
reb. Sinai is at least athird part higher, the ascent to 
it being calculated to be fifty thousand steps. They 
are both of very steep ascent, and occupy very little 
ound, in comparison with their extraordinary height. 
here is a’ fountain of water at the top of Sinai, and 
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another at the foot of Horeb. ‘The monastery here 
represented stands upon Mount Sinai, the awful cliffs 
of which rise behind it in appaling grandeur. It is 
said to occupy the site of a tower, formerly erected 
upon or near the spot where Moses saw the burning 
bush, on which aecount, the architect who built it, was 
ut to death by the Emperor Justinian, who had al- 
lowed some Greek met to erect this building as a 
defence against the Arabs. For the greater security, 
there is no gate or door to. the whole structure, those 
who enter or go out, being drawn up and let down by 
a small basket, suspended by a rope, as is shown in 
the cut. Near this ag soniye’! the monks profess to 
shew the very stone from which the water gushed 
upon its being struck by Moses; and, in the adjoining 
garden, which contains some olive, almond, and cy- 
press tress there is a shrub absurdly said to have been 
planted by Moses himself. Here also the same per- 
sons shew the supposed place where Elijah was fed by 
the ravens; and above that, the spot whence Moses sur- 
veyed the battle between Joshua and Amalek; above 
all, they venture to call a natural cave, the cleft of the 
rock in which Moses was put, when he requested per- 
mission to behold the glory of the Almighty. (Ezod. 
xxxili. 1S—23.) . 
Whoever toucheth the mount (Sinai) shall be surely 
put to death (Exod. xix. 12.) This mountain was 
awfully sacred, because the dreadful Majesty of God 
was displayed, upon it. It was necessary that God 
should give the Israelites at large some particular evi- 
dence of his Being and power, that they might be 
saved from idolatry, to which they were most de- 
plorably prone, and that they might the more readily 
credit Moses, who was tobe the constant Mediator be- 
tween God and them. God therefore, in his inde- 
scribable Majesty, descended on the mount, and by the 
thick dark cloud, the violent thunders, the vivid fight- 
nings, the long and loud blasts of the trumpet, the _ 
smoke encompassing the whole mountain, and the tre- 
mendous pie. auf proclaimed his power, his glory, 
and his holiness, so that the people, however unfaithful 
and disobedient afterwards, never once doubted the Di- 
vine a or suspected Moses of any cheat or 
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imposture. Indeed,-so absolute and unequivocal were 


the proofs of supernatural agency, that it was impossi- 
ble to attribute these appearances to any cause, but the 
unlimited power of the Author of Nature, who suf- 
fered Moses, only as a type of Christ, to come into His 
fearful presence, shewing, that no soul can approach so 
holy and terrible a Being as Himself, except through a 
Mediator. See Heb. chap. xii. 1S—24, where the 
apostle’s design is to shew, that the dispensation of the 
Law was calculated to produce terror, it being most 
awful and exclusive, belonging only to the Jewish peo- 
ble, who found it a burthen, which they were abe 2g to 
bear: while the gospel d*spensation is a light and easy 

oke, embraces the whole human race, breathes nothing 
bait Divine love and mercy, and is most gloriously 
adapted, not merely to correct the outward conduct, but 
to renew the heart and, thereby to secure the present 
and eternal happiness of mankind. 


THE HEART. 
The heart—the gifted heart— 
‘ Who may reveal its depths to human sight ! 
What eloquence im : 
‘The softness of its love—the grandeur of its might. 
It is the seat of bliss— 
The b!_ssed home of all affections sweet ; 
te smiles where friendship is— 
It glows where social feelings meet. 
'Tis Virtue’s hallowed fane— 
*Tis Freedom’s first, and best, and noblest shield ! 
A strength that will remain, 
‘When grosser powers and feebler spirits yield ! 
It is Religion’s shrine, 
From whence our holiest aspirations wing ; 
Where joys, which are divine, 
And hopes, which are of heaven, alone may soring! 
. The fount of tenderness 
Where every purer ion has its birth, 
we To noone : arm---to speanee 
sanctify our e on a 
Oh; heart ! A fe be o'er, 
Shed round the light and warmth of thy dear fidme, 
And I will no more 
Of earthly happiness, or earthly fame ! 








Wispom is made up of two parts—wise sayings and 
wise doings. To direct others to go right and never go 
right ourselves makes us resemble guide-posts, pointing 
onward, but ever standing still. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S HOUSE. 





Every memorial of so great a man as Sir Isaac New- 
ton, says his late biographer, has been preserved and | 
cherished with peculiar veneration. is house at 
Wallsthrope has been religiously protected by Mr. 
Turner of Stroke Rocheford the proprietor.- It is built 
of stone, like the houses generally in that quarter, and 
is a remarkably good one. It was repaired in 1793 
when a table of white marble was put up by Mr. Tur 
ner in the room where Sir Isaac was born, with the 
ae inscription : a 

“Sir Isaac Newton, son of John Newton, Lord of 
the manor of Wallsthrope, was born in this room, on 
the 26th of December, 1642. 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said, ‘let Newton be,’ and all was light.” 

The following lines have been written on the house ; 
‘““Here Newton dawned, here lofty wisdom woke, 
And to a wondering world divinely spoke. 

If Tully glowed when Phedrus’ steps he trode, 
Or fancy formed philosophy a God ; . 
If sages still for Homer’s birth contend, 

The sons of science at this dome must bend, 

All hail the shrine! all hail the natal day! 

Can boast his noon—this Cot his mornimg ray.” 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETGHES. 


RUINS OF THE GENESSEE BRIDGE. 
Tue Genessee river passes through the flourishing 
village (we had almost said city) of Rochester in the 
state of New-York. There are two grand bridges 
thrown across the stream which unite the opposite sec- 
tions of the village. A little below the town the river 
is precipitated down a precipice of ninety-six feet ; and 
a mile and a half further down it falls into another 
chasm of seventy-six feet in depth. It is nearthis lower 
fall that the ruins of the Old Genessee bridge are seen 
perched like castles of the air on either side of the river. 
All around this site are seen the marks of desolation. 
The forsaken village of Carthage is perched upon the 

edge of a most tremendous gulf. , 

A traveller thus describes the scenery :—descending 
a declivity of the — of the broad and deep gulf, in the 
bottom of which could be seen the river dwindled in ap- 
ee to a little brook, I obtained a partial view of the 
ower Fall, and observed the remaining butments of that 
wonderful “ flying bridge,” which the enterprising in- 

habitants of Carthage long since threw in one astonish- — 
ing arch, from the summit of one bank to the other. 
The building of this bridge is one of the great Archi- 
midean undertakings of the modern age. When told 

of these remaining butments, I expected to find them 
substantially constructed of stone, properly fitted to re 
ceive the bulky beams of the arch; instead of which, 
there stood close upon the crumbling brink, on either 
side, a rickety frame-work, more like a skele.on than the 
support of a bridge. Judging from the butment, the 
undertaking must have been airy indeed: and in con- 
firmation of this, a gentleman ‘injormed me, (creditably 
rhaps,) thata sudden gust of wind oma blustering day 
ifted the bridge from its two extremes, and carrying it 
through the air, laid it upside down, in the bottom of the 
gulf, where the spring current of the Genessee soon 
bore it in triumph into lake Ontario! The toll-gate, 
closed, and the toll ’s house are still standing, and 
look as if lately built which might prove that the 
bridge did not fall through age. From the surface of 
the river to the arch, was pl Ps and ninety-eight 
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feet. During its erection, an overseer fell from the top 
and dashed himself to pieces. 

Down a gulley hich rains have worn in the bank, a 
path winds to the bottom, where a fine view is to be had 
of the Lower Fall: ‘The water with a: loud. roar and 
considerable spray, rolls down.a broken and contracted 
ee a ledges similar, in some degree, to that of the 

pper Falls, with the exception of its being much more 








uneven. High over our heads the. us sides of 


the: chasm rise toa ing elevation, and the distant 
butments rear their outstr arms to the skies, tot- 
tering aloft upon the wind-shaken brows of each preci- 
pice. Alternate layers of earth and bright blue clay, 
with intermediate strata of slate, curl in beautiful parti- 
colored stripes around the banks, rendered more striking’: 


by a pleasing admixture-of ; evergreens and over- 
hanging bushes. Adjoining the fall a spacious arched 
grotto is deeply code Gat which the water so lately 


turbulent, finds rest in a deep, silent, revolving pool. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Tue ancient city of Byzantium, which had been de- 
stroyed by Severus, in the early © as of the 4th century, 
was rebuilt by Constantine the Great, who enlarged and 


adorned it with splendid fountains, squares, and palaces. 


The new city was consecrated by the emperor, in person, 
in the year 330; it received his name, and was 
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the capital of the empire. Situated on the sea of Mar- 
mora, at the mouth of the Thracian Bosphorus, between 
the Black Sea and the Archipelago, Constantinople 
speedily became the mart of extensive commerce ; 
thither all the wealth of the empire was attracted, and 
thither all the nations of the earth resorted with their 
tribute and their trade. The new capital soon rose into 
successful rivalry with the old, and Rome, the ancient 
mistress of the world, sunk from her proud supremacy. 
For more than eleven hundred years, Constantinople 
continued the seat of empire in the East, and since 
1553, when it was taken by Mohammed, it has been the 
capital of the Turkish dominions and the residence of 
the Turkish Sultans. 

Constantinople is beautifully situated. It is built in 
the form of a triangle, upon gradually rising ground, 
and its whole extent may be seen at a single glance from 
the sea or the adjacent hills, presenting an appearance 
not surpassed in magnificence by that of any city in 
the world. From the heights of Scutari it is perhaps 
seen to the best advantage. Here, in one grand pano- 
tama, we have, on the sea side, the snow-white Seraglio, 
surrounded with its walls and flanked with towers,— 
directly opposite upon the harbor, the suburb of Galata, 
the residence of the European merchants, surrounded 
by a wall of its own,—farther on, Tophana with its 
cannon founderies,—and opposite Galata and Tophana, 
charmingly situated on the heights, the »coutiful suburb 
of Pera with the palaces of the European ambassadors 
and the-open burying ground of the Franks. On the 
south-west side is the fortress of the Seven Towers, and 
in the same quarter the Arsenal, the Navy Yard, the 
Bagnio and the Prison of the Galleys. The city, with- 
out including the suburbs, is about 12 miles in circum- 
ference ; indladiag the suburbs, it is more than 50 miles 
incircuit. The suburbs are for the most part open, but 
some of them are surrounded by old s built by the 
Greeks and Genoese. The harbor of Constantinople 
will hold 1,200 ships. Some-idea of the number of 
houses may be formed from the fact that 30,000 have 
been destroyed by fire in a day without materially 
changing the aspect of the city. The number of streets 
has been estimated to be 4,000. The population is 





















































132 Constantinople. 
about 1.000,000, of whom one half are Turks, and the 
remainder Greeks, Armenian Christians, and Jews, 

There are in Constantinople many ancient monuments 
still remaining.. Among these is the-church of St. So- 
phia, the oldest and most remarkable:in the city. . This 
church, which was founded by Justinian, is now a 
Mosque, and no one iwho,is not a Mussulman is allowed 
to enter it, without the express permission of the Sultan. 
The Mosques are about 500 in number, and there are 
5,000 oratories. Besides the Greeks have 23:churches, 
and the Catholics 9, the Armenians 3, and the Russians 
1.—Besides its many splendid and spacious mosques, 
this city can boast of hospitals, alms-houses, schools, 
colleges, and public libraries, such as rival’ the rich in- 
stitutions founded by the Caliphs of Bagdad and Cairo, 
and would not suffer by comparison with those of many 
European cities. 

Among the establishments characteristic of the place, 
we may mention the coffee-houses, where persons of all 
classes meet together to smoke, and drink coflee—the 








opium booths, where the guests assemble in the evening . 


to enjoy the intoxicating influence of that pernicious 
drug—the baths which, in luxurious arrangements, sur- 
pass all others in the world—the slave market, where 
the most beautiful girls are brought from Georgia and 
Circassia, Mingrelia, Greece and Candia—and lastly, 
the Bazaars, where the dealers in particular articles 
garry on their business by themselves. The Bazaars 
are large buildings of stone, where the wealthy Turks 
deposit their property, and where wholesale business is 
carried on. The retail Bazaars are rows of shops on 
each side a covered street, where almost any thing may 
be purchased, and where the article is often manufac- 
tured as well as sold. Here “Sedate Turks, Saturnine 
Armenians, s ring Ghaliyonjis, saucy Franks, thin 
bearded Arabs, yis, with their long-tailed scarlet 
caps, Dervishes, crowned with dirty caps that look like 
extinguishers, are all erowded together, each driving his 
own bargain, and betraying by his physiognomy the 
characteristic of his nation, calling, and ts.” 

This city has been besieged twenty-four times, bat 
taken only six, vin. by Alcibindes, Severus, Constantine, 
Dandelo, Michal Pa us, and Mohammed, 
New-York, September, 172. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY. 








-- 





THE JACKAL. 

We meet with various passages in the sacred writ? 
ings, in which mention is made of the Fox, although 
we know from the reports of travellers that this animal 
is but rarely met with in Palestine. The reason of this 
apparent difficulty is, that the animal called in scripture 
SHEEAL, and rendered in our English translation, Fox, 
is in fact the Jackal of the East, which is found in pro- 
digious numbers in Arabia, Palestine and Egypt, scour- 
ing the plains in packs, or concealed by hun in the 
gardens and among the tombs and rivers. 

The Jackal is about the size of a middling dog, to 
which it bears no slight resemblance. Ind 
the species of the wolf and dog approach each other 
very nearly, the Jackal seems, in some respects, to oc- 
cupy an intermediate place. It unites the fierceness of 
the wolf with the familiarity of the dog, and its cry is 
made up of the howl of the former and the bark of the 
latter, mingled with a of lamentation resembling 
that of human distress. tn the chase it is as neisy as 
the dog, and in its a as voracious as the wolf. 
There are several varieties of the animal, differing from 
each one any in size and colour, those of the warm- 
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est climates being large and of a reddish brown colour, 
while those from colder regions are smaller and of a 
beautiful bright yellow. 

The Jackal never goes alone, but always in a pack of 
forty and fifty together. They are not afraid of man- 
kind, but pursue -heir game to the. very doors without 
the slightest signs of apprehension. They enter in- 
stantly into the sheepfolds, the yards, and the stables, 
and, when they can find nothing else; devour the lea- 
ther harness, ts and shoes, and run off with what 
they have not time to swallow. ‘They not only attack 
the living but the dead. They scratch up with their 
feet the new-made graves, and devour the corpse, how 
putrid soever. “In those countries, therefore, where they 
abound, they are obliged to beat the earth over the grave 
and mix it with thorns, to prevent the Jackals from 
scraping it away. They always assist each other in 
this horrid work, uniting in a mournful cry, resembling 
that of children under chastisement; and when they 
have thus dug up the body, they share it amicably be- 
tween them. These animals combine together every 
day, not only for the purposes just mentioned, but also 
for mutual assistance appertaining to the chase. When 
thus united in packs, the largest animals are not safe 
from their attack. ‘They follow armies, and keep in the 
rear of caravans. They prey upon every thing that 
has once had animal life; the most putrid matter seem- 
ing equally acceptable with the most fresh. They are, 
in fact, the vultures of the quadruped kind. 

During the day the Jackals hide themselves in holes, 
and seldom appear abroad till night-fall. Then they 
sally forth in troops, and having scented their prey, they 
pursue it the whole night with unceasing assiduity and 
perseverance, keeping up a horrid how! until they run 
down the victim. 

The Lion, the Tiger, and the Panther, whose appe- 
tites are superior to their swiftness, attend to the Jackal’s 
cry, and just as it supposes itself about to enjoy the fruits 
of its labour, one of these animals comes in; satiates 
himself upon the spoil, and leaves his poor provider a 
scanty remnant for his pains. 

Of the numerous passages in scripture in which this 
animal is mentioned, we will cite but one. In Judges 
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xv. 4, 5, we read, that “ Samson went and caught three 
hundred foxes, and took firebrands, and turned tail to 
tail, and put a firebrand in the midst between two tails ; 
and when he had set the brands on fire, he let them go 
into the standing corn of the Philistines, with the vine- 
yards and olives.” We have cited this passage for the 
purpose of remarking, that the Vulpinaria, or feast of 
the foxes, celebrated by the Romans, was probably de- 
rived from this event. At the feast of Ceres, the God- 
dess of Corn, celebrated annually at Rome, about the 
middle of April, there was the observance of this cus- 
tom—to fix burning torches to the tails of a number of 
foxes, and to let them run through the circus, till they 
were burnt to death. This was done in revenge upon 
that animal for having once burnt up the fields of corn. 
The respective times agree exactly. For instance, from 
the book of Exodus we learn, that before the passover, 
that is before the fourteenth day of March, darley in 
Egypt was in the ear. And, again, it is said that the 
wheat, at that time, was not grownup. Barley harvest 
then in Egypt, and so in the country of the Philistines 
which bordered on it,.must have fallen about the middle 
of March, Wheat harvest, according ‘to Pliny, was a 
month later. Therefore, wheat harvest happened about 
the middle of April; the very time at which the burn- 
ing of foxes was observed at Rome. 

t is certain that the Romans borrowed many of their 
rites and ceremonies from foreign nations: and Egypt 
and Phenicia furnished them with more perhaps than 
any other country. From one of these the Romans 
might either receive this rite immediately, or through 
the hands of their neighbours, the Carthagenians, who 
were a colony of Phenicians; and so its origin may be 
safely referred to the story we have been considering, 


USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS, 
AUTUMN. 

TE season is silently stealing onward when the God- 
dess of Nature disrobes herself of her simple blooming 
livery of green, and assumes her rich, russet and varie- 
gated mantle, as if to conceal her waning charms by a 
display of gorgeous decoration. Crowned by her bless- 
ings of industrious toil, the heart of the husbandman 
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expands as he proudly beholds his overflowing grana- 
ries, and his feelings swell with exultation at the sight 
of his bending orchards unfolding the golden treasures 
of Pomona. Home, always the dearest spot on earth 
is now the abode of renovated fondness, springing from 
the rich profusion of the offerings of the season—a 
sanctuary from which labour has expelled barrenness, 
and pinching want. Gratitude to the all-bounteous 
giver is among the duties enjoined on humanity, toa 
sense of which obligation, the appearance of all things 
around may well recall the coldest disposition. 


“Think, oh, grateful think, 
Who pours abundance o’er your flowing fields.” 





In the midst of the reign of the perfection of Nature’s 
stores, her decay is also visible—the falling of the dry 
and withered leaf is a touching emblem of mortality 
appealing with irresistible though melancholy influence. 

Vhile on the subject of the season, we cannot forbear 
subjoining the following beautifully appropriate remarks: 

“There is an eventide in human life, a season when the 
eye becomes dim, and strength decays, and wheu the 
winter of age begins to shed upon the human head its 
prophetic snow. 

“You have entered upon the autumn of your being, in 
which you may meditate upon the past and future, and 
repose yourself for the mighty change which you are 
soon to underge. 

“It is now you may understand the magnificent lan- 
guage ef Heaven—it mingles its voice with that of Re- 
velation—it summons you in these hours, when the 
leaves fall, and the winter is gathering, to that evening 
study which the mercy_of Heaven has pe in the 
book of salvation. And while the shadowy valley 
opens, which leads to the abode of death, it speaks of 
that love which can conduct to those green pastures and 
those still waters, where there is an eternal spring for 
the children of God.”—Miner’s Journal. 








A map does not exhibit a more distinct view of the 
boundaries and situation of any country, than its news- 
i. does a picture of the genius and mora]s of jts jn: 

abitants, 
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ANECDOTE OF RICHARD BAXTER. 


During Mr. Baxter’s residence in Coventry, he, in 
company with several of the ejected ministers who re- 
sided there, commenced preaching in a house by the 
side of a common, not many miles from the city. The 
time of service being rather early in the morning, Mr. 
Baxter set out for the place the preceding evening. 
The night being dark, he missed his way, and after 
wandering about for a considerable time, he espied a 
light on arising ground at some distance; to which 
he immediately bent his steps. On his arrival, he 
found that it emanated from the window of a gen- 
tleman’s house. He called, and begged to be allowed 
to remain until the morning; at the same time stating 
that he had lost his way. The servant informed his 
master, that a person of very respectable appearance 
was at the door; and wished to be accommodated for 
the night. The gentleman ordered the servant to in- 
vite him in. The invitation was cordially accepted ; 
and Mr. Baxter met with the greatest hospitality. At 
supper, the gentleman inquired what was the profession 
or employment of his guest. Mr. B. from several 
things spoken by his host, saw it necessary to be upon 
his guard, and replied: “I am a man-catcher, sir.” 
“A man-catcher (said the gentleman,) are you? You 
are the very person I want. I am a justice of the 
pzace in this diseriet, and am determined to seize one 
Dick Baxter, who is expected to preach at a neighour- 
ing cottage to morrow morning, and you shall go with 
me, and I doubt not we shall easily apprehend the 
rogue.” Mr. Baxter no longer remained ignorant of 
the quality of his host, and consented to accompany 
him. After breakfast next morning, they accordiagly 
set out in the magistrate’s carriage for the place. 
When they arrived, the people were beginning to as- 
semble outside of the house; but no Dick Baxter made 
his appearance to preach. The justice seemed to be 
considerably disappointed ; and said to his companion, 
he supposed that Baxter had been apprized of his de- 
sign, and would not fulfil his engagement. — After 
waiting for some time in ardent expectation for the a 
proach of the Nonconformist, but without effect, Mr. 
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B. told the magistrate that it was a pity for so man 
people to be collected together, and on the Sabbat 
morning, too, without something being said to them re- 
specting religion ; and hoped he would deliver a short 
address to them on that subject. He replied, that as 
all religious services should begin with prayer, he 
ceuld not perform that part of the duty, not having his 
prayer-book in his pocket. ‘ However,” said the gen- 
tleman, “‘ I am persuaded that a person of your appear- 
ance and respectability, would be able to pray with 
them as well as totalk to them. I beg, therefore, that 
you will be so good as to begin with prayer.” After a 
few modest refusals, Mr. Baxter commenced the service 
with a prayer at once solemn and fervid, for which he 
was so remarkable. The magistrate was soon melted 
into tears. The man of God then delivered a most im- 
pressive sermon; after which, the magistrate stepped 
up to him and said, he felt truly thankful that Baxter 
had not come for he had never Lael any thing which 
so much affected him in the whole course of his life. 
Baxter turning round to him, with a pathos not to be 
imitated, said: “Sir, I am the very Dick Baxter of 
whom you are in pursuit.—I am entirely at your dispo- 
sal.” But the justice having felt so much, during the 
service, he entirely laid aside all his enmity, and ever 
afterwards became one of the most decided friends of 
Nonconformity, and died, it is believed, a decided 
Christian. 











HUMAN LIFE. 
Ir is good to acquaint ourselves with the thoughts of 
others, but it is better to think ourselves. Reflection 
upon what has been and now is, constitues the chief 
source of knowledge. - That we pause occasionally in 
the outward course of our pilgrimage, trace effects to 
their causes, examine existing circumstances, and an- 
cipate their probable results, is both pleasing and profit- 
able, and attended with the happicst consequences. 
Times. of reflection, of sober thought, of timid anticipa- 
tion of the future, are incident to our nature—are com- 
mon to all: they will flit across the mind in spite of the 
sallies of youth, the gayety of eampany, and the fash- 
ions of the world, Th 


e turning of these séasons to 
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profitable account, is the parent of wisdom. If rightly 
unproved they produce a salutary action upon the mind, 
and leave an impression as durable as the immortal 
spirit that receives it. Without such mental exercise, 
no man becomes wise or influential—no man acquires 
a permanent character for maturity of judgment or 
knowledge of human nature. Sterling worth and a 
discriminating mind are the results of patient and con- 
tinued observation upon the waysof men. Omitthem, 
and we glide along with the current of the times, mere 
passive beings, dependent upon capricious fortune and - 
incidental circumstances for what shall form our charac- 
ter and shape our conduct to-morrow, We learn wis- 
dom from experience and reflection combined, and in 
addition to our own, the history of others stands forth 
in bold relief, a fertile source from which to reap in- 
struction, and by which to regulate the economy of living, 











CHARITY. 
Tue exercise of the various affections which consti- 
tute charity, is the first school of refinement, dignity, 
moral taste, discrimination and happiness, to be found 
on this side of heaven. Charity makes me the confidant 
of the human race; opens the bosoms of men to my in- 
spection and perusal; discloses the inmost recesses of 
the soul ; leads me into the secret hoarded mysteries ot 
the heart ; makes me a companion with God in search- 
ing and trying the reins; binds me to man, and him to 
me; and conducts me to a paradise of virtues, where 
every tree is loaded with life, and every bough drops 
joy and immortality. 





. IMPORTANCE OF EARLY HABITS. 

Wuen you look forward to those plans of life, which 
either your circumstances have suggested or your friends 
have proposed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, 
that in order to pursue them with advantage, some pre- 
vious discipline is requisite. Be assured that whatever 
is to be your profession, no education is more necessary 
to your success, than the acquirement of virtuous dis- 
positions and habits. This is the universal preparation 
for every character and every station in life. Bad os 
the world is, respect is always paid to virtue: —Brar, 
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ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


I saw a mourner standing at eventide over the grave 
of one dearest to him on earth. The memory of joys 
that were past came crowding on his soul. “And is 
this,” said he, “all that remains of one so loved and so 
lovely? I call, but no voice answers, Oh! my loved 
one will not hear? O death! inexorable death? what 
hast thou done? Let me lie down and forget my sorrow 
in the slumber of the grave!” While he thought thus 
in agony, the gentle form of Christianity came by. She 
bade him look upward, and to the eye of faith the hea- 
vens were disclosed. He had heard the song and trans- 
port of the great multitude which no man can number 
around the throne. There were the spirits of the just 
made perfect—there, the spirit of her he mourned! 
There, happiness was pure, permanent, perfect. The 
mourner then wiped the tears from his eyes, took cou- 
rage and thanked God :—* Al] the days of my appointed 
time,” said he, “will I wait till my change come ;” and 
he returned to the luties of life no longer sorrowing as 
those who have no hope. 





GENIUS, BY MR. IRVING. 

Ir is interesting to notice how some minds seem al- 
most to create themselves, springing up under every dis- 
advantage, and working their solitary but irresistible 
way through a thousand obstacles. Nature seems to 
delight in disappointing the assiduities of art, with which 
it would rear legitimate dullness to maturity ; and to 
glory in the vigour and luxuriance of her chance pro- 
ductions. She scatters the seeds of genius to the 
winds, and though some may perish among the stony 
places of the world, and some may be choaked by the 
thorns and brambles of early adversity, yet others will 
now and then strike root even in the clefts of the rock, 
struggle bravely up into sunshine, and spread ever their 
sterile birth-place, all the beauties of vegetation. 








The wings by which the godly soul flies towards God 
are not waxed to it, as the poets feign Icarius’s to have 
been: but they grow out of itself, as the. wings of an 
eagle that fly swiftly towards heaven.—Snaw. 
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CHRISTIANITY. 
The real Christian can never be unhappy, bating the 
pressure of immediate bodily anguish, and even through 
the tortures of the rack, n steady belief in God must be 
a powerful and an enduring support. No earthly pros- 
pect, however desolate—no danger, however formidable 
can overcome him with terror or despair; for his 
thoughts are ever dwelling on something deyond, in the 
full peace and bliss in which a few brief struggles will 
place him. He may tread cheerfully the most repul- 
sive and perilous passage, when he has the pledge ofa 
heavenly Father, that he will conduct him to bliss. 
He embarks on the deep, and his ship may be tenypest 
tost, yet what cares he when he knows that the howling 
winds only waft him homewards to everlasting joy. 
What is there to make him shrink—or weep—or trem- 
ble? What grandeur of character springs from this 
sacred religion? How majestic does its pure visciple 
appear descending into the shadowy abyss of death! 
He only is calm and happy when all around are wri- 
thing in anguish! What has the recoiling, the shud- 
dering, bewildered, horror-stricken atheist to offer as a 
substitute for a spell so potent and sublime? What 
consolation has he, flung carelessly into the world, con- 
tinually stung with so many kinds of anguish; and so 
lashed and lashed to his tomb? With what awful and 
exquisite grief must he stand, 
“Where the grave-mound greenly swells 
O’er buried faith,” 
and feel that the being he loved has passed away, and 
is as if he had neverbeen? To him the diseases of 
life wear the aspect of fiends. They are not the neces- 
sary evils which seem to purify him and prepare him 
for heaven. They are but the tortures of an accidental 
and monstrous state of abandonment and confusion— 
a dark dream, for the enjoyments of which he has no 
foundation; for its wretchedness no reward; whose 
images are a delusion, whose hereafter is a blank. 





pak 





Truth is never alone in the heart ; and it is very lively 
there, when it causes a man to seek Christ, to adhere to 
Him, and humble himself at his feet, drawing from his 
eyes tears of repentance, and disposing him to give all 
to God, and to his neighbor for God’s sake. QuveEsneL._ 
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POETRY. 


THE CITY OF THE PLAGUE. 

** Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor for the 
destruction that wasteth in noon-day. A ional shall fall at 
thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not come 
nigh thee.” PsaLs xct. 


It is the city of the e, of mourning and of death, 
There’s desolation phe air, and eae in its breath : 
The sickening scourge of terror has levelled in its train 
‘The high and low, the rich and poor, and ruled the couch of pain. 
jt has blanched the cheek of beauty, and chased the blooming rose, 
And swept oe eee maiden from her calm and sweet repose ; 
It has wrecked the parent’s heart, in sorrowing o’er her son: 
She murmurs in her wretchedness, “O Lord, thy will be done! 
Has set the canker-worm on manhood’s glowing cheek : 
Has bowed the spirit of the brave, the humble and the meek ; 
The infant is an orphan ere the closing of the day; 
Yet ’tis “the will of Him who gave, and taketh now away ;” 
Has dimmed the eye of childhood with the first full tear of grief, 
And broke the wo-worn heart with pain which struggled for relief ; 
Has left the lovely mourner on her widowed couch alone, 
The whisperings of love exchanged for sorrow’s anguished moan. 
as filled affliction’s bitter cup o’erflowing to the brim ; 
he world that is, the world that was, in chaos seems to swim ; 
Mankind, in terror, shun to hold communion with their race ; 
There’s peril in the multitude, despair in every face. 
Creator of the Universe ! O God above, ’tis thou 
Who knowest best what is for us ; we to thy judgment bew. 
Hear all thy humble suppliants, who thee approach in prayer , 
Spare all the people frem the scourge---thy mercy let them share! 
Dusim, May & K. H. 








AUTUMN SUNSET, 

Oh—there is beauty in the sky—a widening of gold 

Upon each light and breezy cloud, and on each vapory fold! 

The autumn wind has died : away, and the air has not a sound, 

Save the sighing of the withered leaves as they fall Se the ground. 

A softened tint of gold is on the dark sky of the North 

And in the South the diamond stars are slowly coming forth; 

Above the burning horizon—the radiance of the West 

Is mellowed upon clouds that seem fit cars for angels’ rest? 

*Tis Autumn—but the forest oak its summer greenness wears, 

The yellow maple at its side the Spoiler’s impress bears— 

And on the tall hill’s withered brow the frost-flower only blooms 

Above its fairer sister’s grave—like ‘“ Age amidst the tombs,” 

The Earth looks sad—but in the sky, where from his undimmed 

track 

The Sun hath gone in brightness down, and cast his banner back, 

A mystic glory lingers yet to trace the sunset hours— 

A glory which the Earth knows not in its sunniest time of flowers. 
Wuittizr. 
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THE DEAD PATRIARCH TO HIS DAUGHTER 

Thou hast watch’d o’er my pillow, and guarded my rest, 
Met iny wish ere it broke from miy tongue; 

And, like a bright form from the realms of the blest. 
O’er my newer, life-lamp hast hung ; 

Thou hast long the last struggles of nature beguil’d, 
Long its terrors smiled sweetly away ; 

Bat now thou hast paid the last duty, my child! 
“ Thou art weeping beside me to-day.” 

But weep not for me, as the wreck thou hast seen ; 
Forget my poor mouldering clay ; 

Nay, think not of me, as I ever have been. 
3 ! weep not ‘beside me to-day.’ 

Thy father sleeps notin that perishing dust : 
His spirit has burst front its clod, 

And wing’d its bright way, with the thrill of the just, 
And the youth of an angel—to God. 


VAN YEVOREN’S GRAVE. % 
BY REV. JOHN KENNADAY. 

Or the niany interesting villages which adorn the banks of the 
rver Hudson, there is none surrounded with so many of the va- 
rious beauties of nature as that of Poughkeepsie. Situated about 
one mile south of the village, is an extensive grov>, of oak and ces 
dar trees, in the front of which is a beach over which the billows of 
the Hudson break. Beneath the bank which bounds the rear of 
the grove, is the solitary grave of Van Yevoren. Around thé 
grave are a number of trees, and at a little distance from it, winds 
ing o—- a dark wood, is a brook which empties into the river 
below. an Yevoren, I have been told by. some, was found 
drowned, many years ago, upon the beach near where his- grave 
now is, having been, it was supposed, hove upon the shore by the 
waves. Others state, that having embarked on board of a sloop 
from New-York, he was taken ill of the Yellow Fever, and imme 
diately set on shore amid the darkness of the night, where he was 
left to.die upon the beach, where his Corpse was next morning 
found. There was sufficient money found upon his person to erect 
a stone at the head of his graye, which states that he was recently 
from Germany, and. aged about thirty years. The vatiety and 
beauty of its scenery has rendered the grove which contains the 
grave of Van Yevoren an iriteresting resort. 


On yonder lone grove, where the owl’s sullen cry; 
Oft breaks o’ér the silence of even, 

When the oak with its dark top obscuring the sky, 
Casts a veil o’er the pale lamps of heaven - 

’Tis there, where the Hudson it course proudly winds, 
Oft washing the shore with ita waves, 

That the corpse of the stranger in ashes reclines, 
Where a stone marks Van Yevoren’s grave 

How oft to this spot to my mem’ry e’er dear, 
At the close of the day I have sped, 

And on the green sward oft has fallen the tear, 

As I seem’d to convogse with the dead: 
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Yes, here have! thought, “’tis the father’s fond son, 
For whese peace oft the mother has pray’d, 

Or a husband, whose fate a lov’d wife has ne’er known, 
Nor known where that husband is laid: 

0, then I have wept, while I fancied their grief, 
And half heard them in agony rave; 

I have thought that if there they would find a relief, 
Could they weep o’er Van Yevoren’s grave. 

There, too, 1 have learn’d how the world glides away, 
And earth’s brightest visions must fade ; 

From the portals of heaven, a voice seem’d to say, 
“Prepare thou to sleep with the dead.” 

Not mine be the tomb whichambition may rear, 
O’er the dust of the. mouldering brave, 

But grant me a spot, to fond pity e’er dear, 
Like that of Van Yevoren’s grave: 








If Thou be one, whose heart the holy forms 

Of young imagination have kept pure, — 

Stranger! henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littfeness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used ; that thought, with him, 

Is in itsinfancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself, doth look on one, 

The least of nature’s works, one who might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 

Unlawfal, ever. O, be wiser, Thou! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love, 

True dignity abides with him alone, 

Who in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Can still suspect and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart. Worpsworts. 

SONNET. 

Could we but concentrate our spirits’ tone 
From things of earth, and quaff, at will, the springs 
That kindred claim with pure and holy things, 

How sweetly would life pass! like a joyous dream, 
Splendid but happy ; “or a scene at night 

In moonlight sleeping, beautifully grand t 

Or nature basking in the noontide beam, 

Tranquil as beauty in the arms of sleep, 

Meet emblems of the spirits’ fairy land! 
But darkness dims the enchanting «cer of day, 
And night’s still beauties flee like dreams away ; 

Pleasures, like forms reflected in the deep, , 
Perish in storms; and thoughts that give delight 

Come, like moonlight on the stream, but soon are gone. 
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